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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents the views of an early childhood 
educator who is also a parent of biracial children on the following 
topics: interracial families, biracial children, and ways in which 
early childhood programs and schools should work with these families 
and children. Discussion focuses on mixed backgrounds, the need for 
and use of appropriate labels, the multiplex heritage of biracial 
children, their genetic heritage, society's definition of biracial 
children, myths about interrar al parents and their children, ways of 
supporting biracial children in the early childhood school setting, 
teachers' support of biracial children, and 13 specific school and 
classroom activities to be used with biracial children. Educators 
need to be responsive to the identity needs of biracial children, and 
the special needs of their parents. Difficulties that hinder 
educators' abilities to respond to biracial children are described. 
Professionals who work with young children must overcome these 
difficulties, gain the information that is needed to destroy the 
myths about biracial children, and provide experiences to support 
biracial children's development or positive identities. (RH) 
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Eleven ysc.rs ago my first chi?d was born. I 
purchased cards to annou.tce her birtih. When 1 handed the 
cards to the store cler^, she loo^ ed at the? illustration of 
a baby on the cards, loc^ e.d at me, and then said, ">c«u*ve 
made a mistake - you don't want these cards.*' 

I chE^cl- ed the cards, and replied firmly, "yes I 
do." The clerk wrapped the cards and handed them to me in 
puzzlement. Thie baby on the card was a cute, curly-headed, 
brown baby . I am a whi te ma le . My f irst c hi 1 d , Mai a - like 
my other three cnildren - i biracial. Before the birth of 
Maia, my wife and I had confronted the typical frustrations 
and silly questions all interracial couples e;;periencc, but 
we had not seriously considered how to raise biracial 
c hi 3 dren . 

Since that day we have read about biracial 
chi Idren , discussed the i -jsue often , taU ed to other 
interracial parents, and used our knowledge m education and 
child development to develop an -approach to rai^^mo oj-r 
chi Idren. I have written t".everal angry letters, nrqucd en 
^aW' shows, and written man/ articles - for both locol ant) 
national publ icationr . I believe 1 have proqr e£<^-f'cl to ^ 
poirjt wnert^ 1 have fai-j / clear conclusions abOLit 
iDtcrraciai murriaot- - c^nd , more explicitly, birr«c*i-'l 
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children. My development in this area has been greatly 
assisted l^y my Dlack wi-fe, ar.d by the willingness of 
American publications to print my material. Because I am an 
early childhood educator and a professional committed to 
support and celebrate diversity in G^rly childhood programs 
and scnools, 1 have Deen very concerned about the identity 
of biracial childr'en and how programs should support that 
identitv. Professionals working with interracia>l f ctnrii 1 lesH 
also need accurate information. This paper* will articulate 
iny position on interr?cic"l families and biracial children? 
then it will cover ways early childhood programs -and schools 
should wDr^ with these children and their fam:»lies. 
ilixed B ac^ grounds 

Almost every person's heritage is mu^ed to some 
extent. Eurrpe is the heart of mi^itures, because armies, 
merchants and nomads roamed across the seas and land, 
producing children along the way, and geographic, cultural, 
and ethnic boundaries kept shifting. The Romans conquered 
mobrt of Europe at one time, lioors from Nortf^ Africa lived in 
Spam - and, after thy Spanish Af'mada - in Scotland, Ireland 
and England; ana the Huns raped and pillaged across Asia and 
riurope . 

ironical 1,', (Germany waz the crosEroad^i. C'f- tribal 
and nati'::n5i conquests across Europe. 

Natl vf: f)\r,er icans have mi;ied tor centur les - tot ti 
with members of other tribes, and wit hi other- non-white 
Amer leans . Norf-whi LfS wl »d wer t^rouqht to this conntr / for 



cheap labor - Chinese, Philippines, Mexicans, etc., were not 
allowed to rr.arry white Americans. Because a 

disproportionate amount of men were brought to this country, 
(•for cheap Ir.bor) they married non-white Americans: blacks. 
Hi span ICS and Native Amer ic ans . Peopl e *f rom Mejiico are, of 
course, products of French, Spanish and Indian heritage. 
American blacks also have West Indian heritage - where 
interracial marriage was more acceptable than m the United 
States and some American blacks have white and Native 
American ancestry. Thus today s American minorities have 
rich, multi-ethnic and multi-racial heritages, 
bo we are all mixtures. 

Why then the big deal about interracial marr lagf? 
and biracial children? Clearly this attitude comes from our 
need to arbitrarily break the earth's population into 
distinctive racial groups. This obsolete idea developed 
from the notion that Europeans are a superior group of 
people , and the bel lef of White Americ ans that God had 
appointed them as rulers and protector:^ - thus the creation 
of divjne de«stiny - the right of whites to conquer Native 
Americans . Thie logic of superiority' requires the def m 1 1 ion 
c«f Buper.ior and inferior groups, Drice defined, one clearly 
cannot allow groups to oiin, because that would contaminate' 
the SL'perior group. ^Virginia state lawmaf-t^rE had problems 
here, b*9cause one of their heros, John Smith, had mc^rried an 
fridJon - i-'ocahnrH*'as ^ . 
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In modern America, arbitrary racial classification 
IS perpetuated by the governments racial and ethnic 
categories on everything from birth certificates to school 
entrance forms; federal money for Native Americans, as long 
as they can prove a specified percentage of Native American 
heritage, and federal funding of social and educational 
programs based on the percentages of minorities who will 
bene f 1 1 . Because of this , mafiy minor a ties fee 1 
intermarriage will jeop'3rdije their federal funding - as 
wiil a bi racial category on federal forms; and other 
minorities believe someone who crosses racial or ethnic 
lines to marry is rejecting a pride in their own group. 

The dif f erence , then , between a white American of 
English decent marrying a white American of German decent, 
and a black American marrying a v^hite American, is one 
created by history, laws, and government ca\.egories. In 
real terms the difference is one of degree. Because this 
difference \s one of degree, and not based on any scientific 
facts, the definition of biracial' is vague and non- 
ccientific. While the obvious de f miti on of a bi raci a] 
child IS a child from one blac^ par"ent and one white par'ent, 
the broader defiriition includes any child of mji *ie^d 
parentage : bl ac k /His panic ; Na i v e Ajnerican /t^^ihi te 3 
Asian / bl aci. ; etc. This article- Wil3 emphasize the 1 der-l- 1 i:v 
and needs of children whocfG- parents represent two 
distir-ctive cultL'raK racial and/or ethnic bdi: i gr ound? . 

What ' s In a Name? 



New groups always struggle with a name that best 
identifies them. In this area, at least two names are 
needed: one ior parents who cross racial and ethnic 
barriers to marry , the other for chi Idren of mixed 
parentage. Biracial children desperately need a label to 
help them develop a strong identity, and to assast them in 
taU ing to insensitive children and adults. "fii rac la 1 , *' 
'*interracial , " ''multi-racial," 3^nd "mul ti--ethnic " are the 
most common names used: I tend to use "interracial'* for 
parents, and "biracial" or "mult ^-racial " for the children. 
The use of "brown" by young children is also good. uther 
people use a name that conveys the specjitic racjal or ethnic 
backgrounds of both parents. The hope is eventually no word 
IS needed, Dut before that time comes we nignt s^till see 
seme name changes. 

Biracial Children Do Nut Have a Dua3„ Her i taqe 
The biggest area of dispute abc^t biracial 
children is their identity. Many people, including mysLlf, 
are insisting bir<rL-i'-l l.1,i Idren have an iderititv based on 
the col 1 ec 1 1 ve heritage o-f hcth paren ts . fha f is not , 
however, a dual identity. Its more than that. A child of 
h'olish and German herMtage is not considered Lo hiave a\ dual 
identity; a person of Papaqo and Vaqui herxt^^ge Ooes not 
have a dual ident-'ty. A biracial child hja? a rich heritage? 
that includes - depending on the individual child - Asian, 
Native Am&rtcar^, African, Weet Indiart, and Europ&an 
ancestry. A biracial child should be raii^ed with a family 
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tree that includes every branch of his heritage. Dual 
implies two distinctive, incompatible, inseparable lines of 
backg'^ound, and this is obviously incorrect. 

The biracial child's heritage is a single unit, 
comprised of a rich collection of equal, varied and e;{citing 
par ts ■ 

When a biracial child marries, he will continue 
hne process of combining heritages - regai-dless of the 
baci- ground o+ his spouHC. White *-^mericans have done th.*is 
for centuries. 

G eneti c Heritag e 

So of the most beautiful flowErs, the hardiest 
farm animals, the mo«st productive plants and the quickest 
growing trees are hybrids ^genetic combJinaiions ) . Animal 
breeders, flower aevelopcrrs, agronomists and tree Diologists 
ejjperiment constantly for better genetic combinations - to 
resist disease , increase beauty , reduce fat con ten t , and 
inc rease speed of growth , among other goa Is . While I ^m not 
suggesting we breed people scientifically tn produce 
desirable- results, ] am suggesting the notion of racial 
purity IS not based on any logical or scientific 
1 ni ormat ion and is a rather silly notion . Chi 1 dren wJi th a 
mi\ed Qenetic heritage £pproach maiimum genetic var it=« bi 1 1 1 •/ , 
which nie'^'^s they Gv;hibit a vaiH:t arrsKy of qcnotic 
differences. Thi-r^ is ^ome truth to what man/ interracial 
parents beljieve*, i^uer) tht-/ Heclare, "bira( irj\ ch.ildren ar^^ 
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so '.beautiful*'; many biracial children are also very 
intel 1 igent . 

A biracial child can have blond hair, white shin 
and blue eyes, along with all other skin, hair and eye color 
cnmbirations - Hair teiiture and physical features also 
dif-fer widely. It is impossible to predict a child's 
physical appearance fphenotype; -from the parent's heritage 
(genotype;. And it is patently untrue that biracial 
children are genetically more black than white. Intact it 
could be argued that many are more white than black, because 
their blach parent probably has 3:Dme non-black ancestry, 
while their white parent probably have little blach 
ancestry. But this clearly does not matter. 

Society ' s D of in i tion 

''Society will define your chiioren as blacK so 
you should raise then as black." All interracial parents 
have heard this argument many, many times - esppciall/ from 
writfc^rs and professionals. SDcii:?ty once viewed Native 
Americans as non-citirtens , women as incompetent to vote, 
blacks as slaves, and childhC-Ti as cueap labor ^or our 
factories. More ana more Americans then came to view tha^^e 
societal views as being wrong , and they changed . We are 
saying society's view of the identity of biracial children 
IS incorrect. Wfe» poirit to ot tjer coL.»ntries that d^fir^e 
biracial children accurately; the combinations of 
backgrounds that are accep'^d m this country (Cr&ole, 
mestizo, and everyone who proudl/ ci<:<im^ some Nati/e 



American heritage) and the obvious genetic, cultural and 
historic combi-nations that make-up biracial people. 

Other Myths About Interracial Parents and Their 

Chi Idren 

Because interracial marriage has been taboo in 
this country for so long, there are many m/ths about 
interracial marrirges and biracial children. These myths 
include: people who marr/ someone from another racial or 
ethnic group are .t-erver ted i n S::ome way ( thev marry to ' get 
bac^ ' at a »-''ac:.3t societ/; for abnormal Heri.ial desires, or 
to gam we^alth and staL.u^); nter racial marr i^gf^i-'-^: er>d up xn 
divorce more often t.ian other marriages; biracial children 
are more ' n»e=^sed up then other rhildre:.i, and minorities are 
more accepting of biraciai children than are non-minor i ties . 

The strongest myth about biracial children is that 
these children must choose the same identity as their parent 
of color, because black qenes are stronger than whiite gen^s, 
£.L_«ciety sees these children as black, therefore they are 
blcc^, biracifd chi Idren are discrimi na I ed agam^ t as mt.ich 
a^u minority ':hi3Jren, so they should ta^ e on the identity o + 
their minority parent, ana all non -bi rac la 1 children 
(minority and Anglo) have a sinqie, un if or in horitaqe . 

Final!/ we huve il"»e myth that, while birc-iciai 
chil(Jren will receive nea'j^tiv'o comments and msuitb from 
nther children nnd adults ^ and thi? wij'^ i-c^ve LifuJ irripacl 
on their sel f -concept des e lopmen t ) non-bi rac la 1 c hi 1 dren 
never have any negative comments, attitude^<i -«nd t^phaviora 
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directed toward them. There is the assumption that the 
biracial nnture of a child is an .individual di-fference far 
greater than any other individual di -f f erence : handicapped, 
gender, gifted, etc. Therefore the negative impact of this 
difference will be more destructive than asocial behavior 
other children might experience. I think the issue is 
really that other children with individual differences don't 
choose those differences; interracial parents are 
essentially =iccused of sf^ttmg up their children for 
f ai lure - 

htany of these myths are still accepted by much o-i 
the public, and are actively perpetuated by most 
professionals ^sociologists, psychologists, social workers 
and educators). 

Supporting Biracial Chi Idron i n thp Ear ly 
Childhood School Setting 

Because there has been an increase m the number 
of in uerracial relationships in this country during the past 
twenty years there has also been an increase of biracial 
children. The increase in interracial relationships is a 
result of the 1967 Supreme Court decision striding down 
c:tate laws forbidding interracial marriages, the 1^'54 school 
desegregation decision, the increase of people irom diverse 
bac^ grounds meeting in schools, colleges and the wo»"k place, 
a new conscientiousness coming out of the^ I'^bO's, and, m 
some p^arts of the country, more pujlic acceptance of 
in t err aci a i marriage . 

10 
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We do not ^now the evtact number of oiracial 
children, because schools, governments and th^ census bureau 
do not recognizr them as a separate categor-y. 

A child's positive identity development depe^nds on 
a secure sense of who they are, where they come from, and 
Now their tamilyj, child care program and community «=:upport 
their identity. ThiE sense of identity, and the recognition 
of physical characteristics - including skin color - being 
an important part of identity, begin to be formed during the 
early childhood years. This is whv its essential child cart? 
programs and schools positively =Hupport the biracial child 
and the child's family. 

T eachers Support of Biracia l Children 

A teacher's support of any indiv'idual differencf3 
in her classroom starts with her own understanding arid 
comfort level with the difference. Does she respect the 
individual rights of a handicap child, without pitying ham? 
Is she comfortable with all children sitting on her lap"' 
Does she sincerely believe a biracial child in her classroom 
can be as successfuJ as any other child"'' Is she sympathetic 
to the needs of the abused childT' Teachers must e\Dlore 
their feelings about biracial children; they must examine 
whether they believe the myth<£^ out Lined xn this article - 
and, if so - whether they ^re open to changing those mythc. 
Tf they are not, th^^^n the^e teachers s: hou I rl rjot wor^ with 
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biracial children. It is not acceptable to say, *'well, they 
art just children, the same as all other children.** 

At the initial parent-- teacher con-f erence , discuss 
with parents oi biracial children the issue o-f identity. 
How xs the child's identity viewed at home? How is that 
identity cultivated and supported? How do the parents want 
i t to be supported in the c 1 ass room and sc hoo 1? A 1 so 
determir»e how parents respond to negative? comments directed 
at their children - from children and adults. What do they 
tell "^heir children to say? How do they rea-f-firm their 
child's positive di-f -f erence . 

Interracial parents hold a variety of opinior^s 
about the identity o-f their children. Some say the^ child's 
racial identity does not matter, others are very con-fused 
a^out the whole issue, and a third group have a clear 
understanding o-f their child's biracial identity. While you 
need to respond to the parent's wishes in the approach they 
use to identify their child, you also need to support their 
search for a true identity. . Provide them with information 
about local support groups; refer them to books and articles 
about biracial identity, and let them know their struggle is 
a legitimate one. 

Do not respond to them by perpetuating one of the 
myths, such ann , "well, you know you have to choose one of 
his parents," or "well, o-fcourse, he's blacf ." 

S peci f ic School and L 1 assroom Activities 
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There are many specific ideas that heachers can 
use in the classroom to support biracial children. But a 
positive attitude toward these children and their families 
must evtist in tie entire cen'ier. This attitude must be 
establish€:d by the director, - who must provide a climate 
that celebrate£> the diversity of all children and their 
families. Trainings, posters , stat f attitudes and 
communication, art wori-, etc., will need to reflect this 
richness and diversity. 

1 ) Through stories , ro le ol ayi ng , 1 1 1 ms , photos , 
picture? boo^. 5, etc., uho teacher can show her students how 
people m this country have effectively mi^ied religions, 
national heritages and e'^hnic, raci<?*', political and 
linguistic differences through marriage. Use a child with 
English/Polish parents, or Italian/Swedish parents to show 
how mivjturps in parentage are popular and acceptable. 

Develop a family tree for each child in your 
classroom ~ going as far back as you can with each sidf? of 
the child s family. Note the differences and origins of 
each chiid: nation, language, culture, etc. Use photos and 
artifacts, and encourage parent, grandparents and other 
rela^Jives to come to the classroom and taU with the 
c hi 1 dren . 

3) Encourage and support discussions about 
individual differences. Children are very curious; thev 
also arfc-* uncc-^rtam and «:ometimes scared of the un^.nown. 
"lAJhy do >'ou loor different from your mommy Why is your 
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daddy white and you're not?" "Can I touch your hair?" "Are 
you adopted"*" Openly respond to these questions, and use 
the interest to talk about children getting their physical 
characteristics -from their parents. Use both biracial and 
non-biracial children to make this point. This activity 
will naturally lead into a project on different families. 
Develop a bulletin board or collage showing every variety of 
family - foster, adoptive, two parent, single female headed 
family, single male headed family, interracial, extendedj, 
minority, etc. Also invite as many of these families to 
visit your classroom as possible. 

4) Avoid curriculum materials, discussions and 
activities that divide the ountry and the world into neat, 
distinctive racial and ethnic groups. 

This is very easy to do because young children are 
generalists who like to put the real world into neat 
categories, and because child care prof essiona** s want to 
expose children to the variety of ethnic and racial groups 
that make-up this country. We need to help children view 
all people b^'' their individual strengths and weaknesses- In 
supporting the richness and diversity of individual 
differences in our clas^frooms, we cannot make the mlsta^•e on 
qrouping people into groups, based on physical 
characteristics. 

5> Provido lots of activities for miMinq coloriF^: 
paints, food colors, colori^d plastic, tissue paper, etc . 

ERIC ^ 
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6) Provide many activities where children learn 
about their own physical characteristics, and learn to feel 
positive about those characteristics: drawing and painting 
pictures, making collages, viewino in the rr-^rror, making 
life-size cutouts from butcher paper, and then filling in 
the correct flesh-tone colors. 

7) Make a big poster or bulletin board showing 
all the peoole in /our program (children, teachers, cooks, 
bus drivers, etc.^ with a caption that conveys "The Beauty 
of All People." 

8) Provide a wealth of curriculum materials 
throughout the year. Books, posters, aolls, bulletins, 
artifacts, music, stories, toys, etc., should cover a rich 
variety end texture of peoples - inc lud ing people who have a 
biracial heritage. Avoid only studying Hispanics at Cinco 
de Mayo time; only "studying Indians*' at Thanksgiving; and 
conveying that Native Americans are all the same. 

9) Encourage biracial children to reflect on 
their family situation - through comments, questions, 
discussions, dictating stories, playing in the dress-up 
area, and painting pictures 

10) View biracial chi Idren - and all chi Idren with 
individual differences - as a positive concribution to your 
program. They facilitate year ability to develop 
activities, read stories, discuss issues and worl out 
problems, that teach children to respond positively to 
variety, richness:, arid differences. 
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11) Conduct several classroom activities that address 
the commonalty cf all children in your program. Do a 
collage o-f hands, a poster of heads, have all children trace 
(or use as prints) their feet onto butcher paper. Do a 
chart of emotions all children experience: note that all 
children have parents, a language, clothes, etc. 

12) Provide activities that illustrate the non- 
racial /ethnic differences between the children in your 
classroom: height, weight, lihes, dislikes, jumping 
ability, hopping ability, size of foot, size of hand, 
parent's occupation, ball catching ability, etc. 

13) Do not allow anv child to say something negative to 
a biracial child based on the child's ph/sical 
characteristics or mixed heritage (obviously you should not 
al3ow this kind of behavior toward any child in your 
program). Find out the real reason for the comment (''well, 
he stole my truck;" "she never plays fair;" etc.). If a 
ciiild continues to ma^ e negative comments, respond as you 
would to any unacceptable classroom behavior (throwing food, 
fighting , etc . ) . 

Biracial children are a new population that many 
child care professionals are serving. We need to be 
responsive to the identity needs of thiese children, and the 
needs of their parents. This is made more difficult because 
of myths that surround these children and their parents; of 
historical and societal prej udice against this population, 
government rules and catecjories that do not recognize people 
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of mi){ed heritage, and because the whole question of 
biracial identity has only recently been directly addressed. 
Professionals working with young children must overcome 
these prejud ices in themselves, gain information to destroy 
the myths , then provide experiences to support the identity 
development of biracial children. 
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